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spoken, should dwindle to a minor figure, however romantic.
For it is impossible, even for those who, like myself, admire
him immoderately, to claim that he was a great man. His
expeditions were unsuccessful; his panacea was never found;
his history is unfinished; his speculations were intermittent,
and most of his poetry is lost. There is plenty of evidence
that he might have been any kind of great man, but not
enough to show that he was. He has been called a poseur^
and the word has been supposed to solve the problem.
Actually, it merely restates it and confuses it by a sneer.
The question, " Why was Raleigh not a great man ? " can
be equated with the question, " Why was it necessary for
him to be a poseur ? " And the answer is still obscure. I
suggest that it was because his personality was divided. He
was, in something like Mr. Wyndharn Lewis's sense, a split
man. In The Lion and the Fox Mr. Lewis has said: " It is
impossible to be both a poet and a man of action; both
Homer and Hector.35 But Raleigh was both; or, rather, he
tried to be and very nearly succeeded. The two parts of
him were evenly matched, and though they combined in a
magnificent effect, they incapacitated each other. He was
too busy with action ever to do more than display his
potentialities as a poet; and being a poet he was too con-
templative and self-conscious to make his actions more than
play-acting* His poetry was hurried and occasional; his
action haphazard and histrionic. These two sides of his
nature, perpetually at war or striving to combine, kept him
in a turmoil. Cecil noticed the contrast between the reflec-
tive and the active in him. For, when Raleigh was first in
the Tower, he wrote: " His heart is broken, as he is ex-
tremely pensive, unless he is busied, in which he can toil
terribly."
The fate of all such men is that, if they cannot be despised,
they are disliked. Imagination and intelligence in men of
action, though they help to provide material for posthumous
romantic reputations, always tend to make their possessors
unpopular while they are alive. They are tolerated or
admired only in those who are content to take a back seat
as public tutors or entertainers, and to keep their fingers out
of the pie of practical affairs. Raleigh was not so content,
and he quickly became the most hated man in England.
He went up to Oxford when he was fifteen, and even at
that age he apparently became celebrated for that kind of
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